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of additional information" gathered from all sources has been included 
in the foot-notes. This information, however, is not always of a char- 
acter which commends itself for insertion in an impartial source book 
for scholars. For instance, see note 2 on page 73 in which Dr. von 
Mach states what appears to be his understanding (not in quotation 
marks) of an affidavit which he states is in his possession, made by 
parties unnamed, as to what they say a British officer, who is named, 
said in an address before the Boston Press Club in 1915 about what his 
superiors told him in June and July, 1914, and how he went to Antwerp 
in pursuance of these instructions "about one week before the first 
declaration of war ... to concert measures with the head of the 
Belgian secret service;" — all of which Dr. von Mach appears to think 
worthy of consideration as tending to explain why Belgium commenced 
to take precautions to preserve her neutrality on July 24, 1914. 

In conclusion, the reviewer wishes to say again that, once the par- 
tisan character of the book is frankly admitted, it is a useful compila- 
tion, but as "a serviceable source book not for partisans but for scholars 
and intelligent readers" it distinctly fails to register. 

William C. Dennis. 



The United States Post Office: Its Past Record, Present Conditions, 
and Potential Relations to the New World Era. By Daniel C. Roper. 
Illustrated. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1917. 

Mr. Roper was for three years the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, and his efficient services led to his appointment as Vice Chair- 
man of the New Tariff Commission, and subsequently as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, — perhaps the most onerous and important post 
in the government service, under existing war conditions, next to that 
of a Cabinet officer. He has written this volume, as he says in the 
preface, in the belief that the world war marks the beginning of a new 
era for our country, and that there opens up for the federal postal 
service in consequence a greater potentiality for service to the country 
and mankind than it has ever rendered in the past. 

The book is a concise and readable survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of the federal postal system, and of the various steps which mark 
the history of this development. It describes the internal workings of 
the post office; the development of the railway mail service: the star 
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route system; the establishment and marvelous growth of the rural 
free delivery and the parcels post; the money order service and the 
postal savings banks; it points out how all these things tend to super- 
cede sectionalism by nationalism, and to promote not only private 
comfort and convenience, but national solidarity and patriotism. 

The feature of the post office service most interesting to the readers 
of this Journal, and most important of all, is its international growth. 
It has gradually become an umbilical cord, bringing every country into 
intimate and direct contact with every other. It seems incredible to 
this generation that this reform, so natural and inevitable, should have 
been so long delayed, and so greatly impeded by certain great nations, 
in order to preserve a petty advantage of the control of postal receipts 
in the international transportation of the mails. It is a source of pride 
to Americans that the United States was one of the first to agitate for 
an international postal agreement, and was more effective and earnest 
than any other in finally bringing it about. "As recently as 1860," 
says Mr. Roper, "anyone who wished to mail a letter to a foreign 
destination was under the necessity of consulting numerous schedules 
of the postage rates and of indicating on the letter the exact route by 
which it was to go. Not even his postmaster, very often, could advise 
him intelligently." 

Postmaster General Montgomery Blair, at the beginning of Mr. 
Lincoln's administration, recognized the necessity for the standardi- 
zation of international postal rates, and of the weight limits and other 
conditions of mail service between nations. It was on his initiative, 
through the Department of State, that the first international conference 
was held to consider these problems. Twelve European and three 
American countries participated in this conference, which was held 
in Paris, in 1863. As a direct outcome, the International Postal Con- 
vention at Berne, Switzerland, was held in 1874, and took the initial 
steps in the greatest postal reform in the history of the world. It 
framed an agreement to which twenty-three nations adhered, to the 
effect that postage was to be prepaid in all cases, and was fixed for 
letters at the uniform rate of five cents per half ounce. Each nation 
retained the postage collected on its outgoing letters, and the postage 
stamps and post marks of each nation were recognized by all other 
nations as entitling mail matter to dispatch, delivery, and forwarding 
anywhere within the consolidated postal territory of the world. A 
permanent organization was provided for at Berne, and it was agreed 
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that conventions should be held from time to time as might be necessary 
to consider changes and amendments proposed by the member nations. 
A second conference met in Paris in 1878, which made many improve- 
ments in the system; others have followed at intervals, and every civil- 
ized country is now a member, and the nations of the world constitute 
one postal territory. The Universal Postal Union was the first and in 
many ways remains the most important instance of the united action 
of the nations, the first act of world legislation. It remains the practical 
demonstration of the possibility of that ultimate parliament of the world 
of which the poet has dreamed, and which practical students and states- 
men count upon as the ultimate substitutive for international wars. 
Not until the greatest of all the wars the world has yet known shall have 
come to its end, will we be able to know whether its incalculable suffer- 
ings and sacrifices have brought us nearer to the goal. 

S. N. D. North. 

The Hague Court Reports. Publication of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of International Law. Edited 
with an introduction by James Brown Scott, Director. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1916. pp. cxi, 664. 

$3.50. 

This is a collection in English of the first fourteen decisions rendered 
by the tribunals of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
under the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. There are also included the reports 
of the first two International Commissions of Inquiry constituted 
under the same conventions. The need for the collection within a single 
volume of these important international decisions cannot be better put 
than in the report of the editor, Dr. Scott, which he made to the Trustees 
of the Endowment recommending their publication by the Division of 
International Law: 

It is unnecessary and, indeed, out of place in this report to descant upon the 
importance of the Permanent Court and of the awards rendered by special tribunals, 
because, however imperfect the machinery and however open to criticism some of 
their awards may be, the fact is that the organization of the first tribunal chosen 
from the panel marks an era in international relations and the first step taken for the 
creation and development of arbitral jurisprudence. 

The Administrative Council publishes brief abstracts of the proceedings before 
he special tribunals and prints the official awards. These documents are in French 



